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Editorial 


AFL-CIO 


It seemed fitting that with the 
great labor merger accomplished we 
should give our readers an expert's 
interpretation of the event. Mr. 
Fitch’s extensive knowledge of the 
labor movement and his exceptional 
insight into the problems of indus- 
trial relations made him the first 
choice as writer of this month’s lead- 
ing article. 

It may come as a surprise to some 
that organized labor still includes 
only a minority of American wage 
earners and that organization is 
therefore still a major emphasis. 
Indeed, there are sections of the 
country where the unions face the 
same kind and degree of opposition 
that confronted the American labor 
movement as a whole three decades 
ago. 

Yet, by and large, a new day has 
dawned and labor is passing from 
the stage of the struggle for power 
to that of learning its most effective 
and salutary use. However, those 
who regard this labor merger as 
per se an extension of power should 
heed Mr. Fitch’s reminder that 
AFL-CIO is not a new big union, 
but a federation of unions that ex- 
isted before. 


‘“‘Packaging Revolution”’ 


Perhaps we use the word “‘revo- 
lution” with too great facility. So a 
prominent engineer told the editor 
recently, insisting that all peaceable 
changes going on in modern society 
are really evolutionary. No doubt 
the difference is worth thinking 


about—ey ery social change may per- 
haps be placed somewhere on a 
velocity scale. But we do need a 
term for those changes that hit us 
between the eyes and compel us to 
reorganize our thinking. This is 
what happened to Sylvia Porter of 
the New York Post. 

“The other morning,” she wrote 
in her column recently, ‘‘an_ ex- 
quisitely wrapped package was de- 
livered to my office. It was so en- 
trancing that my secretary phoned 
me at home and asked me to hurry 
down so we could open it and see 
who had sent me a present.” Dis- 
illusion followed the exciting open- 
ing of the package—it was nothing 
personal at all, only a sample of a 
new kind of merchandise. ‘‘Never- 
theless,” Mrs. Porter adds_ signifi- 
cantly, “I was so impressed by the 
approach that I immediately sent 
the firm a note of acknowledge- 
ment.” 

Packaging, it seems, has become 
a multi-billion dollar business. Take 
cigarettes, for example: “Philip Mor- 
ris worked two years and spent well 
over a quarter-million dollars just 
to create its new red, white and gold 
package. The cigarettes are precisely 
the same as before; Philip Morris 
is risking a fortune on the pack 
alone.” Packaging developments in 
the liquor industry and in cosmetics 
are spectacular. 

Here is where the “revolutionary” 
aspect appears: says Mrs. Porter, “it 
has been traditional for most busi- 
nesses to try to develop a ‘perfect’ 
package and then to promote and 


promote it until millions of us auto- 
matically recognize the product by 
its cover.” So a basic theory of mer- 
chandising is now being challenged. 


The White House Conference 

The widely heralded White 
House Conference on Education is 
now history. As these lines are writ- 
ten its impact on the public mind is 
not yet known. We venture some 
comments, however, on the _ basis 
of participation and_ observation, 
which seem warranted at this mo- 
ment. 

That the Conference would be 
shot through with controversy might 
be taken for granted, for it was con- 
ceived in controversy. It was—along 
with the state conferences that pre- 
ceded it—the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration’s way of approaching the 
troublesome task of determining 
how much responsibility the Fed- 
eral Government should assume in 
meeting the evident crisis in public 
education. ‘The President had made 
known, while he was still the head 
of Columbia University, his con- 
servative position with respect to 
“federal aid” to the states for educa- 
tion. ‘The Administration’s strong 
inclination to economy naturally 
reinforced a negative attitude to- 
ward such a policy. 

Moreover, the issue has become in 
some sense a symbol of the political 
conflict over “big government.” Op- 
position from the political “right” 
to any extension of government ini- 
tiative has now become, in some 
circles, so vigorous and thorough- 
going that its spokesmen almost re- 
semble anarchists in their fear and 
distrust of government. 


Against this background, the Con- 
ference was reassuring. Only a preju- 
diced person could contend that it 
was “rigged” to prevent genuine dis- 
cussion of the real issues. The parti- 
cipants—some 1 800—were widely rep- 
resentative. The elaborate provision 
for discussion of the main issues by 
small groups with continuous mem- 
bership for hours at a time during 
three days won the admiration of 
seasoned conference goers who had 
too often experienced frustration 
because of an excess of speech mak- 
ing over discussion. 

The management resolutely re- 
jected proposals to turn the meeting 
into a deliberative assembly for the 
debating of resolutions. The pur- 
pose was to find out what a large 
representative gathering of profes- 
sional and lay leaders—the climax of 
a series of conferences held through- 
out the country—really thought 
about the major issues confronting 
public education, and to report the 
results directly to the President. 
Those results will have been widely 
publicized long before this editorial 
is read. Suffice it to say that a power- 
ful searchlight has been turned on 
the school situation and what was 
disclosed has been projected, as it 
were, On a nation-wide screen. No 
excuse for ignorance or apathy re- 
mains. 

The Conference will have been 
epoch-making if it opens the eyes of 


our people to what should have | 


been obvious all along: that the 
crisis in education is as much a na- 


tional matter as is the national de- — 


fense, and to talk about it merely 
in terms of “aid to the states” is 
childish and futile. 


As Labor Unites 


By John A. Fitch 


" Waieap almost revolutionary de- 
velopments will make the year 
just closed memorable in labor his- 
tory: the signing of contracts em- 
bodying employment guarantees in 
the automobile industry, the emerg- 
ence in public consciousness of the 
phenomenon known as automation, 
and the merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 
Whatever the relative significance 
of these three events, the last was 
the most dramatic—bringing to an 
end, as it did, a quarrel of a score 
of years’ standing. It was actually 
21 years ago that the basis was laid 
for the conflict that has now come, 
for the most part, to an end. In a 
historic debate at the San Francisco 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in October, 1934, the 
case for industrial unionism as a 
supplement to the traditional craft 
unionism of the Federation was set 
forth. The result was, apparently, a 
partial acceptance of that form of 
organization. This partial accept- 
ance was, however, more honored 
in the breach than in the observy- 
ance —or so the industrial union- 
ists claimed. At any rate, whatever 
the intention of the 1934 conven- 
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Dr. Fitch was for 29 years a member 
of the Faculty of the New York 
School of Social Work, now affiliated 
with Columbia University. 


tion may have been, there was no 
doubt about the triumphant return 
to orthodox craft unionism at the 
Atlantic City convention in 1935. 
The result was a split in the ranks 
of labor which resulted in the or- 
ganization three years later of a new 
federation, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

Since then hostility has marked 
relations between the two bodies— 
the display of bitterness tending to 
lessen somewhat over the years. 
With its lessening the movement for 
unity which had been cherished as 
an ideal by many of the leaders from 
the beginning became a reality. 


Things New and Old 


The new federation, with its awk- 
ward name, “American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations’—shortened in actual 
usage to “AFL-CIO” — represents 
both a continuation of much that 
is characteristic of each of the merg- 
ing entities and much that is new. 
In a very real sense therefore a new 
organization has been launched 
which is neither AFL nor CIO as 
they have been known but some- 
thing different from either. With 
its launching organized labor has 
turned a corner. 

Before considering what appears 
in the new vista thus opened up, 


we may discuss other developments 


and problems that have emerged 


with compelling force during the 
period of adjustment preceding the 
merger and that will call for states- 
manship of a high order in the days 
to come. 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage 


The year 1955 has been note- 
worthy for the so-called “guaranteed 
wage” contracts negotiated first in 
the automobile industry and later in 
a few other industries of more limit- 
ed scope. For a half-dozen years or 
more certain unions, particularly 
the Automobile Workers and the 
Steel Workers (each with over a 
million members and each in the 
CIO), have been laying the basis 
for a demand for a guaranteed an- 
nual wage. Both unions have had 
the proposal on the agenda for col- 
lective bargaining conferences sev- 
eral times before, only to have it 
rejected by management. After ex- 
tended research and preparation, in 
which they had the advice of a 
group of economists, the Automo- 
bile Workers brought forth a plan 
which, with modifications, was ac- 
cepted by the major automobile 
companies in the wage conferences 
that took place in the spring and 
summer of 1955. 

Since these contracts represent a 
considerable departure from stand- 
ard wage agreements in the past, 
and since there exists a certain 
amount of misunderstanding as to 
their nature and purpose, a_ brief 
explanation is in order. In the first 
place, they do not call for the pay- 
ment of full wages, whether a man 
works or not. ‘To be sure, union 
spokesmen have sometimes in their 
propaganda lent a certain plausi- 


bility to such a notion. For exam- 
ple, the following appeared in a re- 
port to the CIO convention of 1953 
by a special committee on Guaran- 
teed Annual Wage: “Guaranteed 
annual wage payments should be 
made to workers for whom manage- 
ment fails provide work in 
amounts sufficient to insure take- 
home pay adequate to maintain the 
living standards which the worker 
and his family enjoyed while fully 
employed.” 

On the other hand, Walter Reu- 
ther, president of the CIO, made 
the following statement at the 1954 
convention: “We are asked many 
times by people who make up the 
general public, ‘do the CIO unions 
want workers to be paid for not 
working ... ?? and we answer with- 
out hesitation and the answer is no. 
We do not want to be paid for not 
working, but we do not want our 
people to be penalized when they 
haven’t got a job through no fault 
of their own.” 


to 


When, therefore, negotiations with 
the automobile companies were be- 
gun last year, the union did not ask 
for a full pay envelope for each 
week of unemployment in the year, 
and the agreements finally reached 
were far short of that. The Ford 
agreement sketched below indicates 
what, with minor variations, is the 
plan accepted by all the automobile 
companies. 


The Ford Agreement 


The Ford Company agreed to pay 
into a trust fund five cents per em- 
ployee for each hour worked, start- 
ing on June 1, 1955. During the first 
year no payments will be made from 
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the fund. After that, payments will 
be made to laid-off employees, not 
as wages, but as supplements to un- 
employment compensation under 
state laws. The ultimate goal con- 
templated is such a supplementa- 
tion as will provide an employee 
who is laid off through no fault of 
his own with 65 per cent of his take- 
home pay (gross wage minus with- 
held income tax) for a period of 
four weeks, and after that 60 per 
cent for an additional 22 weeks if 
unemployment lasts that long. 

This is the maximum both in 
number of weeks and in amount of 
compensation contemplated by the 
plan. The hurdles to be taken be- 
fore the maximum can be achieved 
are numerous, however, and are too 
detailed and complicated to justify 
full treatment here. The major hur- 
dles include seniority, work credits, 
the amount in the fund, and state 
laws. 


Benefits 


To be eligible for compensation 
the laid-off employee must have at 
least one year of company seniority. 
In addition he must possess the 
requisite number of “credit units.” 
During the first two years of the 
three-year agreement employees who 
have been with the company less 
than ten years will earn one-fourth 
of a credit for each week of at least 
32 hours worked after June 1, 1955. 
Older employees will earn a half 
credit for each week. In the third 
year all will be entitled to a half 
credit for each week of work. 

What the laid-off employee will 
receive will depend both on the 
state of the fund and on the number 
of credits he has acquired. When the 


fund is at its peak 26 credits will 
entitle him to 26 weeks of compen- 
sation. It is that the em- 
ployee with less than ten years’ seni- 
ority will earn 13 work credits in 
the first year of the agreement if 
he works the-whole 52 weeks, and 
will be entitled to the full 26 weeks 
of “lay-off” pay only after the end 
of the second year of full employ- 
ment. If the fund drops below the 
maximum figure the number of 
credits required for a week of bene- 
fits will be increased proportion- 
ately. 


obvious 


State Laws 


A final hurdle is offered by state 
laws that forbid the payment of 
unemployment compensation to an 
employee who is, at the same time, 
receiving Compensation from his em- 
ployer. ‘The agreement provides that 
its terms are not to go into effect 
unless it is found that supplemen- 
tation is permitted in states within 
which two-thirds of the Ford work- 
ers are employed. Such assurance has 
been given by administration au- 
thorities in Michigan and New York. 
In other states the union is endeav- 
oring to induce the legislatures to 
adopt the necessary amendments. 

What the supplemented compen- 
sation will amount to for a laid-off 
employee who meets all the condi- 
tions- was indicated last June in a 
statement issued by the Ford com- 
pany. Taking as an example an em- 
ployee in the Detroit area having a 
wife and one child, and earning a 
gross wage of $100 a week, the state- 
ment assumed a net take-home pay 
of $87.02. In the first four weeks of 
unemployment (after a waiting peri- 
od of one week) he would be entitled 


to $56.56 (65 per cent of the net 
wage) a week; in any further unem- 
ployment during the next 22 weeks, 
he would be entitled to $52.21 (60 
per cent) a week. Under the Michi- 
gan Unemployment Compensation 
Law such an employee would receive 
$42 a week. The supplementation 
from the company fund would there- 
fore be $14.56 a week and $10.21 for 
the two periods respectively. 


GAW and the Steel Workers 


Similar agreements have been 
signed between the Automobile 


Workers Union and firms engaged 
in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements. Since the agreements 
in the automobile industry were 
signed, the Steel Workers, who can- 
not reopen their wage contracts in 
basic steel this year, have concluded 
supplementary wage contracts with 
the two largest can manufacturing 
companies, covering 35,000 workers. 
The arrangements as to financing 
are similar to those in the auto- 
mobile industry, and, as in that 
industry, supplementary payments 
are to begin one year after the start 
of company payments into the funds. 
This means that laid-off employees 
will begin to receive payments on 
October 1, 1956. In some other im- 
portant respects the arrangements 
are different. Under the guarantee 
in the can industry the payments 
run for 52 weeks instead of 26, and 
the payment is to be 65 per cent of 
take-home pay for the whole period. 
On the other hand, employees must 
have worked in a plant for three 
years in order to achieve eligibility 
for payments, as against one year in 
the automobile industry. The effect 


of the three-year seniority rule will 
of course cut down to a certain ex- 
tent the number of persons eligible. 
Whether the final cost to the funds 
will be greater than in the automo- 
bile industry with its one-year seni- 
ority cannot be judged in the ab- 
sence of employment data. 

Despite their limitations, these 
agreements are record-breaking in 
two respects. In the first place, while 
there have been wage or employ- 
ment guarantees before, they have 
included relatively small numbers 
of employees. The automobile agree- 
ments alone cover more than half a 
million workers, and the plans ini- 
tiated in other fields have brought 
coverage to thousands more. In the 
second place, the automobile agree- 
ments are unique in that for the 
first time a wage guarantee has been 
extended, through collective bar- 
gaining, over very nearly the whole 
of a great industry. 


A Long History 


As for previous action in the field 
of wage or employment guarantees, 
a study made by the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics a decade ago 
showed that the history of the move- 
ment goes back more than 50 years. 
In fact, three such plans had been 
projected before 1900. Several hun- 
dred had been under way at one 
time or another prior to 1946, 
though the mortality rate among 
them was fairly high. The report 
stated that, as of January 1946, 196 
plans were in operation. These in- 
cluded all plans which offered any — 
sort of guarantee for at least three 
months in the year, and covered, 
altogether, about 61,000 employees. 


Among them were three well known 
plans: Procter and Gamble, initi- 
ated in 1923; the Hormel Com- 
pany, in operation since 1931; and 
the Nunn-Bush Company, which 
launched its plan in 1935. These 
accounted for a majority of the 
61,000 employees covered in 1946. 

The agreements signed in 1955 
will probably stimulate union efforts 
for similar or more extended plans 
in other industries as contracts ter- 
minate and are re-negotiated in the 
future. President David J. McDon- 
ald of the Steel Workers was quot- 
ed in the September issue of the 
union’s official organ Steel Labor 
as saying that the program offered 
basic steel next year may “not ex- 
actly’’ correspond to the agreements 
in the can industry, but that the 
latter will undoubtedly serve as a 
basis for the renewed wage nego- 
tiations. ““We intend to present it 
to the steel companies far enough 
in advance,” he said, “to give them 
plenty of time to make all the com- 
putations necessary.” 

Commenting on the agreements 
with the Ford Motor Company, the 
AFL News-Reporter remarked that 
it was “‘still a far cry from a guaran- 
teed annual wage,” but “it is the 
opening wedge in that direction.” 

Fears have been expressed that 
the spread of plans supplementing 
unemployment compensation will 
harm the economy in various ways. 
It is suggested that only the larger 
and more prosperous firms will be 
able to meet the cost and_ that 
smaller firms will be driven from 
the market. 

Experience will reveal the extent 

to which these fears may be justi- 


fied. The unions argue that the em- 
ployment or wage guarantees will 
create a strong incentive to man- 
agement to find ways of stabilizing 
employment —to keep down the 
number of lay-offs and to maintain 
employment more evenly through 
the year. Small companies as well as 
large ones are subject to this incen- 
tive and it is suggested that mana- 
gerial efficiency is not the exclusive 
possession of the largest firms. 


Automation 


Another fear that has been ex- 
pressed is that the adoption of sup- 
plementary plans will encourage the 
substitution of machines for men, 
and thus create unemployment. This 
argument brings us to a considera- 
tion of another development that 
presents a challenge to management 
and workers—the phenomenon that 
is referred to as “automation.” 

There is nothing new about the 
emergence of machines and meth- 
ods that appear to threaten the dis- 
placement of workers. ‘Technologi- 
cal development has been a_prob- 
lem since the dawn of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. Fear of its con- 
sequences has resulted, at times, in 
labor action ranging from destruc- 
tion of the new machines, as in the 
case of power-driven looms in the 
eighteenth century, to strikes against 
their use in the nineteenth. Nowa- 
days the unions generally accept 
technological change but bargain 
with the employer for protective 
devices against loss of jobs. Con- 
tracts sometimes guarantee the em- 
ployer’s right to make such changes, 
but provide for notification of the 
contemplated action; or they make 


affected 
through transfer or retraining; or 


provision for employees 
they require severance pay in the 
case of actual loss of jobs. 

With the existence of de- 
vices for meeting the short-run ef- 
fects of technological advance and 
with the convincing evidence that 
the long-run effects tend in one way 
or another toward increased em- 
ployment, the fear of technological 
unemployment has, to a large ex- 
tent, been allayed. But now comes 
something in the field of technology 
that arouses new fears. The term 
automation has been said to have 
evolved “in less than two years... 
from a fairly simple designation of 
certain kinds of industrial processes 
to a symbol of a complicated, al- 
most’ awesome, way of industrial 
life.”1 


such 


Definitions 


It is for engineers to offer defini- 
tions in this field. One of them has 
said: “Automation means a continu- 
ous and integrated operation of a 
production system using electronic 
equipment to perform routine func- 
tions and regulate and coordinate 
the flow and quality of production. 
. . » The immediate effects in the 
plant are to substitute machinery 
for labor, set a continuous pace at 
which the plant must be operated, 
greatly increase production, and 
provide a more comprehensive and 
efficient system for information gath- 
ering and handling.”2 


1. Monthly Labor Review, May 1955, 
Radke. 


2. Walter S. Buckingham, Jr., Month- 
ie raat Review, May 1955, pp. 519- 
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A U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
report asserts: ‘Automatic technolo- 
gy . introduces the possibility of 
eliminating direct human interven- 
tion in operating, guiding, and feed- 
ing machines and in controlling 
processes. Instead of the specialized 
worker, specialized mechanisms with 
capacity for elementary sensing, dis- 
criminating, and counting can now 
perform routine tasks of handling 
materials and information with a 
high degree of reliability. . . . Some 
type of specialized machinery which 
carries out a pre-set cycle of opera- 
tions with almost no human inter- 
vention is found in virtually all 
plants having a large output of 
standardized goods.” 

The man-in-the-street might say 
that automation is something intro- 
duced by the new forces compre- 
hended under the term electronics, 
and that it not only makes possible 
the incredible performance of com- 
puting machines in handling com- 
plicated mathematical formulae in 
a few moments that formerly re- 
quired hours of laborious mental 
energy, but enables a few individ- 
uals or even one man to direct a 
continuous flow of productive en- 
ergy formerly requiring the com- 
bined efforts of many. 


The Second Industrial Revolution 


A few examples will serve to in- 


dicate the possibilities of this new 


technological development. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports that “a recently developed 


filling machine . . . packages cans_ 


with four ounces of semi-solid baby 
food ‘untouched by human hands’ 
at the rate of 800 per minute.” 


% 
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A pamphlet recently put out by 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers reports that a Cleveland 
company “has a tool bigger than a 
house which machines the housing 
for a jet turbine in ten minutes.” 

The New York Times of Novem- 
ber 2, 1955, reported that the Chrys- 
les Corporation had been using for 
two months, in its Plymouth divi- 
sion, a “‘quarter-mile-long machine 
that cost $2,500,000.” The machine, 
the report stated, “assembles 150 
Qualimatic V-8 engines an hour” at 
a reduction of 20 to 25 per cent in 
labor force, and of 50 per cent in 
engine assembly costs. 

A development of lesser magni- 
tude, mechanically speaking, report- 
ed in the NAM pamphlet is a $4 
million investment by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad in a “system of dis- 
patching” that will “enable a dis- 
patcher 200 miles away to push a 
button that will light a gas burner 
to keep a switch from freezing.” 

This new development has been 
called by some commentators the 
second industrial revolution. As to 
its possible impact on the work force 
the experts have both warning and 
reassuring words. Professor Bucking- 
ham refers to the “fear” that auto- 
mation will produce technological 
unemployment. “As an economy- 
wide problem,” he says, the argu- 
ment supporting this fear “may be 
overdrawn.” Automation “will prob- 
ably be limited to industries which 
employ at the most 25 per cent of 
the labor force . . .”; new jobs will 
be created; and the extensive train- 
ing that will be required “will to 
some extent counteract unemploy- 
ment by delaying entry into the la- 
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bor market.’ Nevertheless, he adds, 
“the severity of technological un- 
employment on the individuals af- 
fected cannot underestimated. 
-.- Lhere is a real danger that im= 
perfections in the labor market will 
seriously delay absorption of the 
displaced workers.”’3 


be 


Bane or Blessing? 

However, Professor Buckingham 
believes that automation has other 
possibilities. “Automation, together 
with atomic energy, if properly un- 
derstood, applied, developed and 
controlled, may provide the means 
of eliminating poverty for the first 
time in the history of the world.’4 

In the ranks of organized labor 
there are expressions of fear as well 
as of hope. President Beirne of the 
Communications Workers told a 
Congressional committee that “un- 
less there are tremendous compen- 
sating increases” in the telephone 
business, automation may reduce 
employment in the Bell System by 
200,000 persons in the next ten 
years. 

James B. Carey, president of the 
CIO. Electrical Workers, in  testi- 
mony before the committee, said 
that in an eight-year period employ- 
ment in the electrical machine in- 
dustry had increased by only 20 per 
cent while production had gone up 
by 87 per cent. In the period 1953 
to the middle of 1955, he said, em- 
ployment actually declined 9 per 
cent. Urging legislation to cushion 
the shock during the period of rapid 


3. Monthly Labor May 
1955, -pp. 522-23: 


4, Ibid., p. 519. Emphasis added. 
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increase in the use of automatic de- 
vices, Carey pointed out that “there 
are no built-in electronic devices 
that will automatically produce eco- 
nomic and social adjustments to the 
technology.” ‘The ‘Tobacco 
Workers Union has reported that in 
some jobs the new machines have 
replaced from 50 to 90 per cent of 
the workers. 

Speaking at the 1954 CIO conven- 
tion, Walter Reuther said that auto- 
mation “will create deep seated eco- 
nomic and social problems and dis- 
location. What we need to do is to 
recognize that these new tools . 
can build a better world or 
can dig our economic graves.’ We 
should insist, he continued, that 
this “great expanding power” be 
used . “for moral purposes.” If it 
is so used “we need not be 
frightened by automation,” but 
should say that “automation ought 
to be welcomed, that technological 
progress ought to be encouraged, so 
that all of the people of America 
and ultimately the people of the 
world can find answers to their basic 
problems—the problems of food and 
clothing and housing —to _ satisfy 
their other basic economic and ma- 
terial needs, so that having filled 
man’s needs economically we can 
devote more of our time, our ener- 
gy and our resources to facilitating 
man’s growth as a spiritual and cul- 
tural and social human being.” 

The convention adopted a resolu- 
tion calling on Congress to investi- 
gate the effect of technological de- 
velopments on employment, to dis- 
cover what plans industry may have 
for further advance, and on the 
basis of their findings ‘‘to make rec- 


new 
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ommendations to ensure full pro- 
duction and full employment in 
peace time.” 

The apprehension here disclosed 
is combined with a policy of watch- 
ful waiting. A recent article in a 
management publication, describ- 
ing the value of automatic inspec- 
in the automobile industry, 
concludes with statement that 
may not serve to lessen the appre- 
hension: ‘“Machines do wear out, of 
course, and sometimes break down— 
but are never subject to morning- 
after letdown, never report for duty 
with tempers frayed by breakfast 
arguments. Quietly and surely they 
get the job done—right.’’> 


tion 
a 


The Merger 


Now we may return to the dra- 
matic action of December 5, 1955. 
Advocates of industrial unionism 
had been trying to commit the AFL 
to that method of organization since 
early in the 1900's. In 1901 the con- 
vention legalized what was already 
in being in the case of the United 
Mine Workers by permitting a devi- 
ation from the traditional craft 
form under carefully outlined cir- 
cumstances which fitted the case of 
the Mine Workers and the Mine 
Workers alone. All subsequent at- 
tempts of the industrial unionists, 
in that decade, to enlarge the defini- 


tion were overwhelmingly defeated. 


Background 


In 1912 the most ambitious afm 


tempt in that direction yet made, 


led by the Mine Workers, mustered. 
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5. Automobile Facts (Published by 
Automobile Manufacturers Association) , 
October, 1955. 
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about a 40 per cent vote of the con- 
vention, after two-day debate. 
Wiliam Green, attending his first 
a Mine Workers 
delegate, was the only member of 
his delegation who did not partici- 
pate in the debate. 

Not for 23 years was the subject 
again to reach such fever heat, and 
then, in the convention of 1935, in- 
dustrial unionism was voted down 
by about the same majority as in 
1912. This time William Green, still 
a Mine Workers delegate but no 
longer a neophyte, presided over 
the debate as head of the American 
Federation of Labor. Under the 
unit rule he voted with his delega- 
tion for industrial unionism. 

This convention heard John 
Frey, veteran Gompers lieutenant, 
argue legalistically that the craft 
charters issued to most of the affli- 
ated unions constituted a binding 
contract between the Federation 
and the unions, forever guarantee- 
ing to them jurisdiction over prac- 
titioners of their respective crafts— 
whether the jurisdiction had been 
exercised or not. This position later 
was adopted by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Federation. On this note 
the door was closed against indus- 
trial unionism, apparently as firmly 
as it had been in 1912. 

But the situation had changed. 
The Industrial Recovery Act, passed 
in 1933, had declared the legal right 
of employees to join unions and to 
bargain through them. For the first 
time Congress had made it illegal 
for an employer to deny that right. 
Though enforcement of that man- 
date was on a shaky basis, the more 
militant unions were greatly en- 


a 


convention, as 
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couraged, and the unorganized 
workers in the mass production in- 
dustries—relieved of the fear of em- 
ployer reprisals—began to manifest 
a desire for organization. Company 
unions began, carefully, to develop 
independence. Some of them sought 
afhliation with the AFL and were 
told to disband as plant-wide, in- 
dustrial and, divided into 
segments, apply to the craft 
unions. The militant unions were 
busy organizing within their own 
jurisdictions, but were beginning to 
sense the unparalleled opportunity 
to bring the unorganized masses 
into the labor movement. 

Then, four months 
fateful convention of 
Wagner Law was passed. 


groups 
to 


the 
the 


before 
1935, 


Aftermath 
With the field for organization, 
as the militant unions believed, 
“white for the harvest,’ these 


unions (militant in the sense that 
they were eager to extend union or- 
ganization) did not accept the ac- 
tion of the convention as a bar to 
proceeding on their own. They 
formed the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization and began to or- 
ganize workers in the mass produc- 
tion industries on an_ industrial 
basis. In the next few years these 
workers poured into the unions by 
the hundreds of thousands. 

This behavior of the members of 
the committee was regarded by the 
AFL as treason, and the recalcitrant 
unions were suspended and _ later 
expelled. The Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations was formed in 
1938. 

The years since then have been 


years of further change. The loss of 
a million members to the CIO and 
the rapid growth of that organiza- 
tion left the AFL, time, in- 
ferior numerically .to. the: new °fed- 
eration. But the older body was 
stimulated into organizational ac- 
tivity. Almost at a single bound 
they retrieved their losses and soon 
surpassed the CIO in membership— 
a relative position that has widened 
over the years. Sensing the new situ- 
ation, the AFL in a few years was 
itself organizing new unions on an 
industrial basis or 
craft unions into industrial unions. 
The president of the Typographical 
Union declared on the floor of the 
1944 AFL convention that, of the 
five million new members brought 
into the Federation in the last few 
years, none were in craft unions. 

Soon AFL leaders were appealing 
to the CIO to “return to the house 
of labor” on the ground that there 
were no longer any differences be- 
tween the two federations. Joint 
unity committees were set up, con- 
ferred, and disbanded; the CIO was 
seeking first “functional unity,’”” the 
AFL urging “organic unity” at once. 
Meanwhile rivalry and memories of 
bitter opposition made agreement 
difficult. 


for a 


transforming 


New Leadership 


At the end of 1952, a new situa- 
tion developed with dramatic sud- 
denness. Within the space of one 
month William Green and Philip 
Murray, presidents of the two fed- 
erations, died. New men took their 
places. Neither George Meany nor 
Walter Reuther had participated in 
the struggle of 1935. Most of the 
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leading actors in that controversy 
had passed from the scene either 
through retirement or by death. 
John L. Lewis who had fought with 
both federations had withdrawn to 
the sidelines. The slate was clean 
for the cooperation that Meany and 
Reuther both desired. 

Early in 1953 a new joint unity 
committee was set up. In June of 
that year it drafted an anti-raiding 
compact, which was agreed to by 
most of the unions of both federa- 
tions. In February, 1954, a merger 
agreement was drawn up and in 
May a proposed constitution for the 
merged body was made public. Steps 
were taken by rival unions toward 
amalgamation. Friendly conferences 
were held between former oppo- 
nents. So the stage was set for the 
December meetings and the merger. 

On December | and 2, the two 
federations met separately and rati- 
fied the new constitution. Then, 
with obvious consciousness that they 
were making history, the delegates 
from the final conventions of the 
AFL and the CIO poured into New 
York’s great armory on 34th Street 
and became a single united organi- 
zation. 

They had ratified a constitution 
that in specific terms declared the 
conflict of 1935 at an end. Not once, 
but three times, that constitution 
declares that both craft and indus- 
trial unions in the new body are 
“equal” and that both are “‘appro- | 
priate and necessary.” It creates a 
Department of Industrial Organiza- 
tions within the Federation with 
which will be affiliated not only 
most of the former CIO unions but 
the AFL unions which in whole or 


in part are organized on industrial 
lines. 


A New Deal 
It remains to consider in what 
other respects the new set-up 1s 


unique or different from the old. 

More striking than anything else 
is the evidence of a determination 
to make trade unionism in America 
—so far as AFL-CIO can bring it 
about—clean and morally sound. “It 
is a basic principle of this Federa- 
tion,” the constitution reads, “that 
it must be and remain free from 
any and all corrupt influences and 
from the undermining effect of Com- 
munist, Fascist or other totalitarian 
agencies who are opposed to the 
basic principles of our democracy 
and of free and democratic trade 
unionism.” 

The Executive Council is given 
power, whenever it is advised that 
a member union is guilty of any 
such dereliction, to investigate the 
charges. If it finds any truth in 
them it may “make recommenda- 
tions or give directions’ to the 
union in question, and it may, by a 
two-thirds vote, suspend any union 
“found guilty of a violation of this 
section.” The union may appeal 
this decision to the convention, but 
it is to be effective at once, and “re- 
main in full force and effect pend- 
ing the appeal.” To support the Ex- 
ecutive Council in this procedure, 
and to assist it in the implementa- 
tion of the constitutional require- 
ment, a permanent Committee on 
Ethics is created by the constitution. 

In this connection it should be 
remembered that it was George 
Meany, president of the merged 
body, who as president of the AFL 
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brought about the expulsion from 
that body of the corrupt Longshore- 
mens Union—thus ending the long 
established fiction that the theory 
of “autonomy” was an insurmount- 
able bar to action against a member 
union, however scandalous its con- 
duct. And it was Walter Reuther 
who as president of the CIO wrote 
a scathing letter to the head of an 
afhliated union in whose ranks 
racketeers had been flourishing, de- 
manding immediate corrective ac- 
tion, and reminding him that the 
CIO was not without punitive au- 
thority—a letter which brought ac- 
tion at once from a previously re- 
luctant official. 


Objectives 


The declared objectives of the 
new constitution indicate the broad 
sweep of labor’s concern. ‘The new 
body is to “encourage all workers, 
without regard to race, creed, color 
or national origin, to share in the 
full benefits of union organization”; 
and a standing committee on civil 
rights is created to implement the 
stated purpose. 

Another purpose is to “give con- 
structive aid in promoting the cause 
of peace and freedom in the world,” 
as well as to aid and cooperate with 
“free and democratic labor move- 
ments throughout the world.” A 
standing committee on internation- 
al affairs is to give attention to these 
purposes. 

As to internal affairs, the Fed- 
eration intends “to protect and 
strengthen our democratic institu- 
tions . . . and to preserve and per- 
petuate the cherished traditions of 
our democracy.” It will seek legisla- 


tion to “safeguard and promote the 
principle of free collective bargain- 
ing, the rights of workers, farmers 
and consumers, and the security and 
welfare of all the people.” 

There is to be a standing commit- 
tee on legislation and another on 
political education, the importance 
of which will be clear to all who 
have known of the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee (PAC) or the AFL’s 
League for Political Education 
(LLPE). There are a half dozen or 
so other standing committees whose 
titles indicate their functions: such 
as education, community services, 
housing, safety and occupational 
health. 

Of course the constitution names 
other purposes that involve particu- 
lar trade union interests—such as 
the improvement of wages, hours, 
and working conditions; organizing 
the unorganized; preserving the “in- 
tegrity of each affiliated union... 
to the end that each affiliate shall 
respect the established bargaining 
relationship of every other affiliate 
... and refrain from raiding” each 
other’s jurisdiction; encouragement 
of the sale of union-made goods. 


Legislation and Organization 


There is evidence that two of the 
foregoing objectives will stand high 
on the agenda of the new Federa- 
tion in the immediate future. Legis- 
lation has been a matter of primary 
concern among the unions for a 
long time, and _ particularly since 
the enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
Act..A recent statement by Presi- 
dent Meany suggests that it may 
play a still more important role in 
the future. “The scene of battle,” 
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said Mr. Meany, “is no longer the 
company plant or the picket line. It 
has moved into the legislative halls 
of Congress and the state legisla- 
ture.” 

The other field in which activity 
is to be intensified is that of extend- 
ing the area of organization. ‘The 
importance attributed to this ob- 
jective is indicated by the frequent 
predictions of the leaders that or- 
ganizing work is to be speeded up. 
Less than a quarter of the “labor 
force” of the United States are mem- 
bers of unions, and that means not 
much more than a third of the wage 
earners. After deducting the groups 
not likely to turn to the unions in 
any foreseeable future, such as farm 
workers, domestic employees, and 
many in the professional fields, 
there remain many workers outside 
the unions to whom trade unionism 
might have an appeal. The white- 
collar workers contribute the largest 
group in which unionism has made 
only limited headway. Geographic- 
ally, the largest non-union area is 
the South. Both will be hard nuts 
to crack. 

It is significant that the Joint 
Unity Committee in October made 
tentative selection of officers to head 
up the political and the organizing 
activities of the Federation without 
waiting for the actual merger to 
take place. 


The Outlook 


All in all, AFL-CIO seems to have 
gotten off to a good start. The ob- 
jectives stated in the constitution 
reveal an imagination and a high 
purpose such as seldom find expres- 
sion in such a document. It seems 


likely that mutual good will and 
cooperation among the unions will 
be promoted and the peaceful set- 
tlement of jurisdictional disputes 
encouraged. Nevertheless, too much 
should not be expected. In certain 
areas hostility continuing right up 
to the eve of the merger will hard- 
ly be done away with by the signing 
of a document. The constitution 
itself recognizes the existence of 
problems of adjustment in certain 
quarters by giving state agencies and 
local councils two years in which to 
complete arrangements to amalga- 
mate. And when the amalgamation 
has been completed there will 


surely be some strange bedfellows. 

‘There are those who fear that the 
combined body will tend toward a 
monopoly, and that labor will be- 
come too powerful. ‘These critics ap- 
pear to have overlooked the fact 
that what has come about is merely 
a larger federation of unions, not a 
new union. Neither AFL nor CIO 
was an agency for collective bargain- 
ing, and they have not taken on 
such a function in their joint capa- 
city. 

What the future will reveal no 
one can say. Meanwhile, the year 
1955 will long be remembered as a 
year in which history was made. 


Are We “A Religious People”? 


Will Herberg’s new book, Protes- 

tant—Catholic—Jew,! amply justifies 
its stubtitle: “An Essay in American 
Religious Sociology.” We think it 
the most important book in its field 
that has appeared for some time. 
The author has previously made 
himself known for his Judaism and 
Modern Man and for his illumi- 
_nating articles in the journals of 
three faiths. His present thesis is 
“that both the religiousness and the 
secularism of the American people 
derive from very much the same 
sources, and that both become more 
intelligible when seen against the 
background of certain deep-going 
sociological processes that have 
transformed the face of the Ameri- 
can people in the course of the past 
generation.” 
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The ethnic groups into which the 
masses of immigrants from Europe 
became differentiated put their 
stamp upon every phase of cultural 
life, including the churches. But to 
the second generation this “ethnic 
existence was full of perplexities 
and conflicts.” Instead of “‘status,” 
their ethnic affiliation brought them 
privation. To the inevitable ques- 
tion, “What are you?’, these second 
generation Americans had no satis- 
factory answer. But the third gen- 
eration — “the American-born chil- 
dren of American-born or -bred 
children of immigrants’—found a 
meaningful and viable answer. For 
them, says Mr. Herberg, religion 
AE a NT EE 
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“has become the differentiating ele- 
ment and the context of selfidenti- 
fication and social location.” 

In this connection the author 
points out that “the Oak Ridge com- 
munity in ‘Lennessee, 
largely of atomic scientists and tech- 
with their families, has 
shown little interest in the political 
status of the community but an in- 
tense concern for building religious 
institutions. . .. In the Oak Ridge 
scheme of priorities religion and the 
church obviously rank at the top, 
along with the home and_ the 
school.” 


consisting 


nicians 


In line with this conclusion is the 
author’s interpretation of the cur- 
rent “religious revival” in America 
as shown in the rapid growth of re- 
ligious bodies: it is “a reflection of 
the social necessity of ‘belonging’.” 
‘This is no cynical comment; it car- 
ries no implication of insincerity. 
The “belonging” here referred to is 
not a country-club phenomenon, 
but an authentic necessity of human 
life. 

At the same time, this “turn to re- 
ligion,” Mr. Herberg thinks, is a 
manifestation of that “other-direct- 
edness’ on which David Riesman 
has focused attention—in contrast to 
the “inner direction’ which has 
hitherto marked the American char- 
acter. It seems to be all of a piece 
with the secular faith embodied in 
the “American way of life.” Today 
our inherited religious faiths tend 
to be auxiliary to a set of approved 
values. “Insofar as any reference is 
made to the God in whom all 
Americans ‘believe’ and of whom 
the ‘official’ religions speak, it is pri- 
marily as sanction and underpin- 


ning for the supreme values of the 
faith the American 
Way of Life. Secularization of reli- 
gion could hardly go further.” 


embodied in 


Protestant 
Protestantism, representing the 
dominant religious pattern in 
America, has been traditionally 


“oeared to an individualistic piety.” 
Evangelistic activity effected a large 
ingathering of the “lower classes” 
who were later, however, lifted to 
middle-class status as a result of eco- 
nomic development and social mo- 
bility. In spite of the vigorous drive 
of the “social gospel,” Protestantism 
“has definitely not succeeded in re- 
gaining its dynamic so as to meet 
the challenge of the urban-indus- 
trial frontier.” A sharp-cutting judg- 
ment is here pronounced: “The re- 
vivalists, such as Billy Graham and 
Charles Templeton, for all the pow- 
er and fervor of their crusades, still 
speak the language of individualistic 
piety, which in lesser men frequent- 
ly degenerates into a smug and nag- 
ging moralism.” 

In pointing out the tendency, 
well recognized by historians, for 
the small sects with their rugged 
discipline to lose distinctive char- 
acter as their numbers gain wealth 
and social acceptability the author 
cites “Wesley’s law.” The reference 
is to some words of John Wesley 
which might well be pondered by 
all Christians. “Wherever riches 
have increased,” he once wrote, “the 
essence of religion has decreased in 
the same proportion. Therefore I 
do not see how it is possible in the 
nature of things for any revival of 
religion to continue. For religion 
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must necessarily produce both in- 
dustry and frugality, and these can- 
not but produce riches. But as riches 
increase, so will pride, anger, and 
love of the world all 
branches.” 


in its 

Mr. Herberg has an apt, albeit 
melancholy, term for the mass of 
people who are found between the 
big denominations and the peri- 
pheral sects: “the Protestant 
churched.” They classify themselves 
as Protestant, “as a matter of seif- 
identification and social location,” 
but that is about all. 


un- 


Catholic and Jew 

Mr. Herberg is impressed with the 
“pro-labor” sympathies of the Cath- 
olic Church, and its concern for the 
“allegiance of its working people.” 
With all its distinctive features, he 
finds it possible to fit that great 
Church into his sociological pattern. 
“By the second quarter of the pres- 
ent century,” he says, “the American 
Catholic, like every other American, 
was thinking of his church as one 
of the three ‘religions of democracy,’ 
side by side with the other two; he 
could hardly imagine an America 
without Protestants and Jews—even 
though he might be deeply suspi- 
cious of Protestants and not alto- 
gether free of anti-Semitism.” 

Mr. Herberg, himself a Jew, 
makes the same rugged application 
of his analysis and critique to his 
own people that he directs at others. 
“Virtually all Jewish children,” he 
says, “become Bar Mitzvah today 
[virtually equivalent to ‘confirmed’], 
as was not the case twenty, thirty, or 
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forty years ago, but the Bar Mitzvah 
is usually nothing but a lavish and 
expensive party, with the religious 
aspect reduced to insignificance, if 
not altogether ignored. Much of the 
institutional life of the 
has secularized 


synagogue 
and 
drained of religious content precise- 
ly at the time when religion is be- 
coming more 
edged as the 
ness.” 


become thus 


acknowl- 
meaning of Jewish- 


and more 


A Secular Faith? 

the concluding chapter we 
read: ‘““The American is a religious 
man, and in many cases personally 
humble and conscientious. But re- 
ligion as he understands it is not 
something that makes for humility 
or the uneasy conscience: it is some- 
thing that-reassures him about the 
essential rightness of everything 
American, his nation, his culture, 
and himself... . Because it does all 
these things, his religion, however 
sincere and well-meant, is ultimate- 
ly vitiated by a strong and pervasive 
idolatrous element.” 

Finally, we should note one of 
the most insightful comments on 
secularism that we have anywhere 
seen—in contrast to the widespread 
loose use of the: term: “In the 
United States explicit secularism— 
hostility or demonstrative indiffer- 
ence to religion—is a minor and di- 
minishing force; the secularism that 
permeates the American conscious- 
ness is to be found within the 
churches themselves and is ex- 
pressed through men and women 
who are sincerely devoted to reli- 
gion.” 


In 


A New Study of the 


Tariff Problem 


Leg Newerieas Imports” is the title 
of a study and policy report 
issued jointly on November 7 by the 
Twentieth Century Fund and the 
National Planning Association. 

Among the main conclusions are 
these: the United States should 
abandon its Janus-faced attitude to- 
ward foreign trade and adopt a 
straightforward program of tariff re- 
duction coupled with aid for re- 
adjustment to industries and com- 
munities hurt by increased imports. 
The political and psychological as 
well as economic benefits to be de- 
rived from such a change will do 
much to strengthen the ability of 
free countries to resist communist 
aggression and subversion in their 
many guises. 

The study was financed by the 
Fund, and was written by Don D. 
Humphrey, Professor of Economics 
at Duke University. The Policy 
Statement, made by the NPA Com- 
mittee on International Policy, rec- 
ommends that the United States 
lower its tariffs, and that federal, 
state, and local aid be extended to 
ease the readjustment of industries 
adversely affected by resulting in- 
creased imports. 

In pointing out our unwillingness 
to accept the consequences of our 
beliefs, Dr. Humphrey notes that, 
while we have a program of reduc- 
ing tariffs, we do not accept the 
principle that the gains from trade 
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outweigh the damage to home in- 
dustry. “This Janus-faced attitude,” 
he says, “has compromised our 
Trade Agreements Program from 
the beginning. On one side, it seeks 
to expand mutually beneficial trade; 
on the other, it promises that no 
branch of home industry, however 
small, will be seriously damaged as 
a result.” 

Dr. Humphrey, a recognized au- 
thority on international trade, em- 
phasizes that we cannot in fact re- 
alize the benefits of maximum trade 
without damage to some of our do- 
mestic industries. It is, he believes, 
a matter of accepting this and apply- 
ing constructive solutions that shift 
the displaced workers and capital to 
more productive employment. 


The Government’s Role 


The Policy Statement of the NPA 
Committee proposes that during 
this transition period the federal 
government should provide ade- 
quate unemployment insurance and 
grants to local and state readjust- 
ment agencies for the retraining of 
labor, meeting workers’ costs of 
moving to new locations where em- 
ployment is available, and research 
into the possibilities of diversifying 
the industries of individual com- 
munities and regions, improving 
technology and managerial skills, 
and opening new markets. It op- 


poses, in general, the use of direct 
subsidies. 

The NPA Committee believes 
federal loans also should be made 
available to state and local authori- 
ties for building new plants and 
modernizing old ones, for sale or 
rental to private companies, and for 
construction of needed transporta- 
tion, power, and other public utili- 
ties. It further recommends that 
low-interest federal loan funds and 
certificates for accelerated tax amor- 
tization be given directly to business 
firms willing to undertake costly re- 
adaptations which would have a rea- 
sonable chance of making their op- 
erations profitable in the changed 
competitive situation. 


Effects of Imports 


Dr. Humphrey points out that the 
question whether imports in any 
given field will injure home indus- 
try depends primarily on how rapid- 
ly the market will expand. For those 
dynamic industries which enjoy a 
growing market, imports may in- 
crease in relation to domestic pro- 
duction without creating serious 
problems. But in the more stagnant 
industries, where the market is ra- 
ther inelastic, the increase of im- 
ports may damage home industry 
and require the shift of resources, 
including the relocation of industry 
and migration of workers. 

It would be cheaper for all con- 
cerned, Dr. Humphrey contends, if 
nations could and would exchange 
imports for exports, rather than try 
to maintain protected home indus- 
tries. But the United States imports 
so little that it has been virtually 
impossible for other nations to pay 
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for the goods they would like to buy 
here. 


Tariffs Only One Factor 
in Level of Imports 

The ‘Twentieth Century Fund 
study finds that tariff changes do not 
appear to have been the controlling 
factor determining the over-all vol- 
ume of imports. “Changes in the 
amount of goods a nation buys 
abroad are conditioned partly by its 
economic growth and partly by the 
cyclical fluctuations of its economy. 
‘These forces operate whether or not 
the nation strives to protect domes- 
tic industries.” 

Pointing to our “invisible tariffs,” 
Dr. Humphrey says, “imports are re- 
stricted not only by tariffs but also 
by antiquated, cumbersome, and 
ambiguous customs regulations. 
These involve costly delays and 
needless expenses. Classification and 
valuation formulas are needlessly 
complex and the results are some- 
times inequitable. Whatever tariffs 
may be imposed, nothing can be 
said in favor of restrictions that cre- 
ate uncertainty and burden foreign 
trade with unnecessary expense.” 


European Producers Fear Risks 


“European producers,” says Dr. 
Humphrey, ‘are appalled at the risk 
and -expense of expanding their 
American market. They are appre- 
hensive that, if a large market were 
developed, American producers 
with greater resources would recover 
it with mass production methods. 
These problems are sometimes ex- 
aggerated in the minds of European 
exporters. They are deterred from 
finding out if they can compete by 


the risk that American tariffs will be 
raised if they are successful.” 
Other deterrents include the dif- 
ficulty of meeting strict technical 
specifications, of dealing with in- 
and 
facilities, of meeting rigid delivery 


ventory controls distribution 
dates, advertising costs and prob- 
lems of adapting foreign production 
to the American market. 


The Cheap-Labor Fallacy 

Dr. Humphrey says: “The argu- 
ment that the United States cannot 
compete against cheap foreign labor 
is disproved, in part, by the plain 
fact that our high-wage industries 
do compete in foreign markets, and 
very successfully too. In addition, 
domestic production has displaced 
imports in the home market in the 
face of lower tariffs. 

“This was possible because of 
high productivity, which means 
high wages and low unit costs.”” The 
new Twentieth Century Fund sur- 
vey finds that, as a group, our great 
mass production industries no long- 
er need protection. Indeed, they 
would profit under free trade. 


Where Proponents of Free 
Trade Go Too Far 


On the other hand, the study as- 
serts that proponents of free trade 
go too far when they imply that all 
branches of home industry can_be- 
come strong enough to withstand 
foreign competition. Dr. Humphrey 
Says it is impossible to predict with 
certainty who would be injured if 
we had completely free trade, but 
it is certain that some would suffer. 

Imports of sugar, handblown 
glass, earthenware, and chinaware 
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might displace as much as half of 
domestic production. It appears that 
producers of butter, wool, certain 
tree crops, oil crops, and fish would 
be substantially affected. ‘The vul- 
nerable manufacturing industries 
appear to include woolens and wor- 
steds, leather goods, floor coverings, 
lace, certain segments of cotton tex- 
tiles, hats, cutlery, jewelry, musical 
instruments, and more than a score 
of quite minor products. 

“No one proposes to establish free 
trade suddenly,’ Dr. Humphrey 
points out, “and if foreign competi- 
tion were the only adjustment, the 
problem of getting out of these in- 
dustries gradually should not prove 
too difficult.” The problem becomes 
an acute one in certain industries, 
chiefly because employment is al- 
ready declining, absolutely or rela- 
tively, in our leading import-com- 
peting industries as a result of tech- 
nological displacement and inelastic 
markets. ‘These factors are especial- 
ly important for those branches of 
agriculture that are vulnerable to 
foreign competition. 

In the author’s opinion, laws re- 
quiring government agencies to buy 
American-made goods are contrary 
to the national interest and should 
be repealed. In the meantime, the 
degree of discrimination can be re- 
duced by executive order. 


e 
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NPA Policy Committee 
Recommendations 


In its statement on “Import Poli- 
cy for Security and Progress’ the 
NPA Committee on International 
Policy states that the United States 
should lower tariffs substantially 
enough to increase imports, yet not 


so drastically as to create insuper- 
able At the same time, 
federal, state, and local aid should 
be extended to help the readyjust- 
ment of industries and communities 
hurt by increased imports. ‘The 
over-all program will ultimately 
benefit both the American and the 
world economies in the view of the 
Committee. 


obstacles. 


The Committee points out that as 
leader of the free world’s defenses 
against Communist imperialism, the 
United States has political and psy- 
chological reasons for lowering its 
trade barriers fully as important as 
the conventional economic ones. 
The ability of many free countries 
to resist communist aggression or 
internal subversion depends in part 
upon increasing their trade with the 
expansive and dynamic American 
economy in order to strengthen 
their own economies and _ provide 
better living standards for their 
peoples. Recent shifts in Soviet tac- 
tics make it especially urgent for 
the United States to demonstrate 
the falsity of Soviet propaganda 
which insists that the communist 
countries are prospectively better 
trading partners for the free nations 
than the American economy. 

The Committee calls attention 
to the fact that our major allies in 
Western Europe and many of our 
best friends among the underdevel- 
oped countries have convinced 
themselves that a lowering of 
American import barriers is the 


major economic test of the quality . 


of American leadership in the free 
world today. The Committee also 
stresses that, even with an adequate 
program of readjustment assistance, 
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it would still be difficult to convince 
the American people that trade bar- 
riers should be lowered unless the 
political and psychological reasons 
for such a change in import policy 
were well understood. For many 
Americans, these political and psy- 
chological reasons would be more 
convincing than the conventional 
economic arguments. 


Power for the President 


As to methods for reducing barri- 
ers and increasing the flow of im- 
ports, the Committee says that the 
President will have to be empow- 
ered to make further substantial 
cuts in tariff rates already reduced 
and those not yet reduced. 

The “peril point amendment” 
will have to be abolished, the Com- 
mittee believes, and the “escape 
clause” at least modified to enable 
the President to use effectively his 
existing authority to cut those rates 
not yet reduced under the Recipro- 
cal ‘Trade Agreements Program. 


Presidential Committee 
Recommended 


Existing tariff rates and classifica- 
tions, the Committee finds, are the 
results of a quarter century of piece- 
meal reductions from an original 
pattern which intervening — eco- 
nomic changes have long since ren- 
dered obsolete. Before major deci- 
sions about further tariff reductions 
are made, the Committee believes, a 
thorough reappraisal of the existing 
tariff structure should be undertak- 
en. The Committee suggests that the 
President appoint a top-level, inter- 
departmental committee to make 
recommendations for action. 


Mr. Lippmann Challenges 


The Scholars 


Speaking at the Convocation of the 
University of Chicago on November 
11, 1955, Mr. Walter Lippmann 
gave a noteworthy address, excerpts 
from which follow. 


E HAVE arrived at a turning 

point in the history of our 
time. We have arrived at a great di- 
vide between the two eras, and what 
for most of our lives we have 
thought of as the present and the 
contemporary is now the recent past 
and behind us. We have come into 
a future which even ten years ago 
few could, and almost no one did, 
imagine. 

There has been a revolution of 
the most radical kind in the tech- 
nology of war and this revolution is 
having enormous consequences 
upon the balance and the structure 
of power throughout the world. 
This technological revolution is not 
completed. It is proceeding far more 
rapidly than our ability to assess its 
political consequences. But we have 
reached the point—we reached that 
point in the past year—when all the 
great powers have realized, and have 
publicly recognized, that none of 
them can face the risk of a modern 
nuclear war. There exists, as a re- 
sult, a military stalemate which com- 
pels the great powers to avoid war 
even at the expense of their objec- 
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tives, even though the issues of the 
struggle between them remain un- 
settled and unresolved. 


A New Era 


This marks a new era. But we 
must realize that we are entering 
this new era with our minds con- 
ditioned by our experiences in the 
old era. Our minds are conditioned 
by the great depression, by the rise 
of Hitler, by the aggression of 
Japan, by the failure to organize 
and to arm the allied resistance, by 
Munich, by Hitler’s defeat and con- 
quest of Europe, by the fact that the 
liberation of Europe could not be 
achieved without the Red Army, 
and that this led to the Communist 
occupation of the eastern half of 
Europe. Our minds are conditioned 
by the Cold War among the victors, 
by the Chinese Revolution, by the 
Greek civil war, and by the Korean 
war. 


Reacting vs. Acting 


How have these experiences con- 
ditioned our minds? In many dif- 
ferent ways, of course. But in one 
general way which I would like to 
mention. Our minds have, if I may 
Say so, been conditioned to assume 
that the challenges to which we 
must respond are primarily foreign, 
alien, and external. Since the first 


we were drawn 
into war against our will, we have 
felt ourselves threatened by events 
for which not we, but others, were 
responsible. Our greatest decisions 
have, in fact, been reactions forced 
upon us by challenges from the out- 
side. We were attacked at Pearl Har- 
bor. Then we began to prepare for 
war. We saw Western Europe bank- 
rupt and prostrate and on the verge 
of anarchy. Then we produced the 
Marshall Plan. We saw Western Eu- 
rope, which is our own. strategic 
frontier, defenseless and threatened 
with conquest. Then we rearmed 
ourselves and organized NATO. 


world war, when 


And so we have acquired the 
habit of reacting rather than of act- 
ing, of making great and necessary 
decisions only after, only when, we 
have been pushed, prodded and 
provoked by events beyond our own 
immediate control. 

I would suggest that in the time 
ahead of us the big challenges will 
probably not look as if they came, 
and may not in fact come, from the 
outside. They will appear as in- 
ternal issues of our own democratic 
society. Yet the world will not be at 
peace. It is only too plain, is it not, 
that while we are not now faced 
with a third world war, we are not 
in sight of a peace of collaboration 
with the Soviet Union, and much 
less with China. Vast areas of the 
globe—much of Asia, most of Africa, 
some of Latin America, the core of 
Europe, will not be in settled order. 
The great ideological struggle will 
be going on. 

If this is the kind of time we are 
entering, we shall find it harder 
than it has been to agree on what 
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needs to be done, harder, that is to 
say, to form national policies. Dur- 
ing the period of the world wars 
the imperatives of policy were not 
obscure. In the Thirties there was 
no real doubt about the intentions 
of Hitler, and of the Japanese war 
lords, or that they would dominate 
the world if the Western democra- 
cies did not rearm, unite and resist. 
Nor was there any real doubt of 
Stalin’s intentions in the post-war 
period. 

The Western democracies did not 
always obey these imperatives as 
soon as they appeared. They were 
often too late with too little. But the 
crucial problems of that era were 
not what ought to be done. They 
were problems of the will to do 
what ought to be done, problems of 
the willingness to see what was dan- 
gerous and disagreeable, of the will- 
ingness to do what was dangerous 
and painful. 


Guideposts Lacking 


In the era we are now entering 
the imperatives of policy are likely 
to be much less clear, and much less 
compelling. The President will not 
be able to go confidently to the 
people or to the Congress saying 
that this is what we must do to be 
saved, saying that this is what we 
must do to defend the country and 
to insure its survival. Our rivalry 
with the Soviet Union and with 
China will be made up of myriads 
of little issues, enormously impor- 
tant in the aggregate, none of them 
in itself quite obviously vitally im- 
portant. 

We must take it as not unlikely, 
indeed as probable, that this will 


reduce big national policies to a col- 
lection of items that are treated by 
Congress as domestic and as local 
questions. We have, I believe, a 
good preview of what is coming in 
the way Congress has been disinte- 
erating and devaluing the foreign 
economic policies of the Administra- 
tion, This has happened because, 
unlike the great policy of Lend- 
Lease during the war and of the 
Marshall plan after the war, the 
measures to promote the develop- 
ment of backward countries do not 
appear as imperatives of national 
survival. Honest men can _ differ 
about their wisdom or their prac- 
ticality. Nothing spectacular hap- 
pens immediately if such measures 
are postponed. 


The Sovereign Question 


The sovereign question in the 
time to come may, I submit to you, 
be this: when the democracies are 
not challenged and compelled from 
the outside, are they able to form 
and to carry out national policies 
which their vital interests in the 
long run, but not in the short run, 
require? For when war is not the 
issue, the objectives of public policy 
are not regarded as imperatives. 
They are unclear and they are con- 
troversial. Our public purposes and 
our policies will now have to be 
hammered out on the anvil of pub- 
lic debate. 

In those debates this company of 
scholars will be deeply involved. 
May I be so bold as to say how 
scholars are involved in the great 
and crucial debates which will shape 
our future? 


The inner principle of a free and 
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democratic society is that the deci- 
sions of government are made with 
the consent of the governed and 
that this consent is not to be manu- 
factured but is to be reached by a 
continuing rational debate. Within 
a free and democratic society it 1s 
necessary to agree to act on the as- 
sumption that the members of the 
community are living in a rational 
order. This means that they have all 
agreed to believe that by sincere in- 
quiry and rational debate they will 
be able to hammer out a common 
understanding of what is true for 
their democracy and what is right. 


The Scholar’s Task 


The scholar is a guardian of the 
assumptions of this continuing de- 
bate. He is the originator of the 
terms in which the debate is carried 
on. He is the critic of the evidence 
put out by the debaters and of their 
logic. 

The scholar, whose work in life 
it is to inquire and to submit his 
findings to his peers, can by his ex- 
ertions and by his example promote, 
defend, purify and enrich this de- 
bate and dialectic. For the sovereign 
principle of the scholar’s calling is 
the active principle of a free society. 

I am talking about dialectic and 
debate among scholars themselves, 
among men of equal learning and 
of equal obligation to seek the truth 
disinterestedly. It is here primarily, 
rather than in the newspapers and ° 
on the lecture platform and before 
the television, that the public issues 
can best be defined, can best be 
analyzed, elucidated, civilized and 
put into conceptual terms that will 
help to make the hurly-burly of 


popular debate orderly and produc- 
tive. 

I do not mean to say, please note, 
that scholars should not, as citizens, 
participate in the public debate. I 
think they should. But this is not 
their true vocation. Their true voca- 
tion is to give their first interest and 
their prime energy to their own in- 
quiries and to the debates with their 
own peers. I would not shrink from 
the notion that the debates of the 
scholars are above the battle. It is 
good for, I would say it is necessary 
to, the outcome of the battle that 
there should always be men who 
have earned the right to be listened 


where they can see the whole field 
and both sides. 

We shall in the days to come need 
such men to give definition, to give 
shape and to give directions to the 
countless issues which public Opin- 
ion will be called upon to decide. 
So I urge you to think of yourselves 
not only as teachers, and not only 
as men who are inquiring into the 
unknown, but also to think of your- 
selves as the makers of the concepts, 
as the shapers of the terms and the 
patterns of the discourse, as the 
guardians of the rules of the argu- 
ment with which the debates by 


to and who are above the battle which freedom lives are carried on. 


Next Month 


A major problem for the conscience of Christians in our wealthy 
America will be discussed by the eminent theologian, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, in the February issue of SoctAL ACTION. 


Our editor, F. Ernest Johnson, represents the National Council of 
Churches on the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO. The Com- 
mission is organizing a series of Citizens’ Consultations, one of which 
is devoted to “Our Moral and Spiritual Resources for International 
Cooperation.” The subcommittee in charge of preparation for this 
project, of which Dr. Johnson is chairman, secured Dr. Niebuhr to 
write the work paper. 


The Office of the National Commission has given us permission 
to print the paper and the accompanying discussion outline in our 
next issue. 


Here is “soup stock for sermons,” resource material for discussion, 
and exceptionally stimulating reading for church members. We sug- 
gest you put it in the hands of half a dozen of your thoughtful 
friends. It pricks our consciences where they need it most. 


—Ray GIBBONS 


January 1956 


“‘More Than She Can Count” 


“More refugees than she can 
count exactly call Mrs. Alfred T. 
Abeles their ‘American mother.’ 
The number is close to 300, she esti- 
mated yesterday. 

“In the beginning the Abeleses 
wanted only one to take into their 
home in Wilmette, Illinois, and edu- 
cate as a living remembrance of 
their fighter pilot son. Lieutenant 
Alfred Beecher Abeles was shot 
down and killed in France in World 
War II. 

“The one they chose was Mykola 
Marchenko, a Polish youth who ar- 
rived from the Ukraine in 1949 and 
now is a mathematics teacher in 
Northwestern University. “Mickey is 
still our special refugee,’ Mrs. Abe- 
les said, ‘and it was such a fascinat- 
ing experience that we said to each 
other: Why stop here?’ 

“The experiment is still rolling 
on. ... Her home town committee 
at the Wilmette First Congregation- 
al Church is composed of four 
women. They have opened up new 
horizons for a steady stream of war 
victims” (New York Times, Novem- 
ber. 16, 1955). 

The Times story goes on: “The 
refugees have been of eleven na- 
tionalities and five faiths... ; spare 
bedrooms in eighteen Wilmette 
homes have been opened to them 


until they find jobs. . . . Twenty-six 
more refugees have been signed for, 
and are expected any time.” Mrs. 
Abeles says: “They have all repaid 
us as soon as they were able and 
they all add a little more to help 
the next fellow;.so it finances itself.” 

What about you and your church? 
For information write to the Con- 
gregational Christian Service Com- 
mittee, 110 East 29th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 


Even Our Pilgrim Forefathers! 

There must have been some can- 
tankerous souls among the fore- 
fathers. Else why should one of 
their pastors have thought it neces- 
sary to give a little lecture on deal- 
ing with controversial matters in 
the churches? Thomas Hooker, fam- 
ous in Congregational history, was 
pastor of the church in Newtown, 
(Cambridge), Massachusetts, from 
1633 to 1636. What Hooker said to 
his people needs to be repeated in 
many of our contemporary churches 
—if not in the now archaic style he 


Workshop is reprinted from 
SOCIAL ACTION magazine for 
distribution to social action 
committee members and others 
in Congregational Christian 


churches by the: 
Council for Social Action 
289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


used, then in our own words. In this 
manner spoke ‘Thomas Hooker. 

“He that will estrange his affec- 
tion because of the difference of ap- 
prehension in things difficult, he 
must be a stranger to himself one 
time or another. If men would be 
tender and careful to keep off offen- 
Sive expressions, they might keep 
some distance in opinion in some 
things without hazard to truth or 
love. But whenever men set up their 
sheaves (though it be but a dream 
as Joseph’s was) and fall out with 
everyone that will not fall down 
and adore them, they will bring 
much trouble into the world but 
little advantage to the truth or to 
peace.” 

There’s a neat argument in the 
first of the quoted sentences. If A 
dislikes B because B has a different 
“apprehension in things difficult,” 
A, as he is today, ought, in all con- 
sistency, to dislike A as he was last 
year, since, presumably, he has on 
some matters changed his opinion. 


To Continue: 


Since the fear of controversy is 
one of the major roadblocks in so- 
cial action, let us say a little more 
about it. Ministers and social action 
leaders ought to say, without minc- 
ing words, that the idea of the 
church as a place where everything 
is quiet and lovely never came out 
of the New Testament. In the New 
Testament, love is a passionate, al- 
most a fierce emotion. It creates 
tension. It ends, for the supreme 
lover of men, on a cross. Rugged! 
Very rugged! It would be funny if 
it were not so sad. Picture a congre- 
gation singing “The Old Rugged 
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Cross’—in a church that is about as 
far from rugged as you can get. No, 
it is not loyalty to Christian love 
that makes our church members 
fearful of controversial subjects. In 
the name of a loving and peaceful 
church fellowship we refuse to take 
seriously the command to love our 
neighbors — the colored races, the 
children of the slums, the hungry in 
India. In the name of harmony with 
in the church, we help to perpetuate 
profound disharmony between races, 
classes, nations. This “love’’ that 
makes Christians timid and unad- 
venturous is a pale, secularized ver- 
sion of Christian love. This “unity” 
that, at all costs, we think we must 
preserve is a wretched corruption of 
the profound unity which, in the 
New Testament, is the fruit of faith 
in God and of the forgiveness of 
our sins through Christ. 

To put the matter affirmatively: 
the church is the place for the dis- 
cussion of controversial issues be- 
cause in the church we are so united 
on the profoundest level that we 
cannot be estranged from one an- 
other by difference of opinion on 
any other level. If this is not true 
of the churches to which you and 
I belong we would better ask our- 
selves if we have a faith to conquer 
the world or a faith that has been 
conquered by the world. 


Quotes—For Speech or Calendar 


“We can make a case for the very 
mixed benefits of empire and of 
economic penetration motivated by 
the desire for gain. Before God and 
man we can make no case for con- 
tempt and assumptions of racial 
superiority. These are the deepest 


Asia. 
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roots of our alienation 
For these there 
repentance.” 

“The motive of our missions must 
be cleansed of all prudential desire 
to make Asia safe for America, and 
be rooted in our concern under God 
for the hungers and needs of the 
peoples of Asia.” (Both quotes from 
the Pastoral Letter of the Bishops 
of the Episcopal Church, meeting in 
Hawaii, 1955.) 

For S.A. Chairmen 

Perhaps it’s been said before in 
this space. No matter! Commercial 
advertising understands the import- 
ance of repetition. 

You prepare an agenda for each 
meeting of your committee (You 
do, don’t you?). Why not make it 
routine to put at the top of the agen- 
da—every time—at least these three 
subjects: subscriptions to SOCIAL 
ACTION magazine; new materials 
available from the C.S.A.; attend- 
ance at S.A. seminars and institutes. 

Under No. 1, a few minutes of 
each meeting could well be spent in 
thinking of specific people who 
ought to be introduced to the maga- 
zine. Or, you might decide to ask 
permission to put a_ subscription 
blank at each place at the next 
church dinner and to have a three- 
minute talk on the magazine. In 
each meeting of your committee let 
there be a progress report. Under 
No. 2, let the chairman order sam- 
ple copies of all new materials as 
soon as they are announced and 
then present them to your commit- 
tee. Also, call attention to old ma- 
terials. Keep on doing this until 
everybody knows about all the good 
things available. Under No. 3, keep 
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a list of regular seminars and in- 
stitutes (Social Action institutes in 
summer fall at Framingham 
and Chicago; World Order and 
U.N. Seminar in New York in Oc 
tober; Washington Churchmen’s 
Seminar in February, etc.). Let the 
whole committee work on introduc- 
ing new people to these meetings. 


State S.A. Workers 

This is more about No. 1 of the 
foregoing paragraphs. How about 
planning a real effort in your state 
to get more readers for our maga- 
zine? To hear some people talk—of- 
ten they are in other denominations 
—SOCIAL ACTION is just about 
tops in the Protestant social action 
field. But no magazine (ADVANCE, 
HARPERS, the CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TURY) lives and grows without ac- 
tive and incessant promotion. We 
can’t rest back on the fact that we 
have had about a thousand new sub- 
scribers since June, 1954. As hap- 
pens to other periodicals, not all of 
our subscribers renew. So, we have 
to keep pushing. What can the na- 
tional ofice do to help you get new 
subscriptions in your state? You 
make a plan. We'll cooperate. 


Not Difficult but Worthwhile 

On Sunday, October 30, 1955, one 
hundred people attended a United 
Nations Institute in the First Con- 
gregational Church, Appleton, Wis- 
consin. ‘This is the story—told here. 
in the hope that others may “go and 
do likewise.” 

In the spring of 1955 the Social 
Action Committee of the Winne- 
bago Association asked the C.S.A. 
International Relations Secretary if 
he would help to set up a U.N. in-— 


and 
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stitute, to be held in Appleton. Of 
course he would, and gladly! The 
Association set aside a little money 
for expenses. The C.S.A. secretary 
set up the program and invited the 
speakers, keeping in constant touch 
with the Rev. John Buran, chair- 
man of the Association Committee 
and Associate Minister of the Apple- 
ton church. Two tablesful of ma- 
terials on the U.N. were shipped 
from New York and attractively dis- 


played by First Church people. 
Everyone seemed to agree the insti- 
tute without 


was a _ success—and 


much strain on anybody. Would 
your Association like to do this? Or 
a group of churches in your com- 
munity? Or your church alone, if it 
is a fairly large one? For your infor- 
mation, the program is printed be- 
low. (The CSA. also 
preached at the morning service in 
the church.) 
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UNITED NATIONS INSTITUTE 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
Sunday, October 30, 1955 


PROGRAM 
2:30—Registration of Visitors from Out-of-Town Churches 
2:45—Worship. Led by the Rev. Gordon Bennett 


3:00—““The World That Confronts the U.N.” 
Professor John S. Thomson 


3:45—“The U.N.—the First Ten Years” 
Professor Llewellyn Pfankuchen 


4:30—Intermission 


4:45—“The U.N.—the Next Ten Years” 


Professor Pfankuchen 


5:30—Discussion 
6:00—Intermission 
6:15—Supper 


Brief talk: “The U.N. in Your Church” 
The Rev. Herman F. Reissig 


MASS MEETING 


-7:30—Worship. Led by the Rev. Dascomb E. Forbush 
Anthem—The Sanctuary Choir 


Offertory 


7:45—Address, “The Christian Faith and International Re- 


lations’ —Mr. Reissig 
8:30—Benediction 


CHURCH AND ECONOMIC LIFE WEEK 


January 15-21, 1956 
ProGRAM THEME: “Not by Bread—Alone” 


A new resource pamphlet for one- or two-session programs is avail- 
able from the National Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


You and Our Changing Economy 


REsouRCE PAMPHLET—You and Our Changing Economy: A Dis- 
cussion of Attitudes and Problems of Church People. 16 pages with 
questions for discussion. 20 cents. 

Aupto-VisuAL RrEsourcE—Living Right at Our Work. Five film- 
strips with a leader’s guide. 


Your Christian Conscience and American Abundance 


~ Resource PAMPHLET—Your Christian Conscience and American 
Abundance. ‘Two papers for the National Study Conference on the 
Church and Economic Life (Pittsburgh, Pa., April 12-15, 1956)—“‘Our 
Economy of Abundance: A General Description” by Leland Gordan 
and ‘Moral and Religious Problems in an Economy of Abundance” 
by Reinhold. Niebuhr. 48 pages. 35 cents. 


Aupio-VisuAL REsourcE—A Growing America. 150 frame filmstrip 
in color presenting current developments in our American economy 
and problems of maintaining stability and growth, prepared by Law- 
rence Senesh. With voice recording. Available about June 15. 


Your Role as a Christian in the Responsible Society—U.S.A. 
Resource PAMPHLET—Not By Bread—Alone. A study guide for 
the Section HI report of the Evanston Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches and Christian Principles and Assumptions for Economic 
Life of the National Council of Churches. 48 pages. 45 cents. 
For further information and a leaflet on Program Suggestions— 


1956 entitled “Attention, Church People Thinking” write: 


Department of the Church and Economic Life 
National Council of Churches 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


